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ABSTRACTS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  AND  THE  COUNCIL,  APRIL,  1899,  to 
APRIL,  1901. 

PRELIMINARY  MEETINGS,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1899. 

A  meeting  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a  biblio- 
graphical society  was  called  by  Mr.  Aksel  G.  S.  Joseph- 
son.  It  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  organize  a 
society  with  the  object  to  further  bibliographical  research. 
Mr.  Josephson  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hastings  temporary  secretary;  they  were  made  a 
committee  on  organization,  and  asked  to  prepare  a  draft 
of  by-laws  and  to  send  out  calls  for  a  further  meeting. 
Two  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  but  it  was  decided 
to  defer  action  until  the  fall,  and  to  continue  the  tempo- 
rary officers.  Mr.  Frederic  I.  Carpenter  and  Miss  Mabel 
Mcllvaine  were  added  to  the  committee  on  organization. 

ORGANIZATION  MEETING,  OCTOBER  23,  1899. 

The  temporary  chairman  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks  regarding  the  character  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed society.* 

It  was  then  decided:  — 

1.  To   organize    under  the  name   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 
SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

2.  To  elect  a  council   consisting  of  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  three  members;  the 

*  Printed  in  the  Yearbook  for  1899-1900. 
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council  to  construct  by-laws  and  fill  vacancies  in  its  own 
number  until  next  annual  meeting. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Pfirshing  read  a  paper  "  On  the  begin- 
nings of  the  book." 

The  following  council  was  elected:  Charles  H.  Hast- 
ings, president;  Mabel  Mcllvaine,  vice-president;  Aksel 
G.  S.  Josephson,  secretary;  Caroline  L.  Elliott,  treasurer; 
Clement  W.  Andrews  ;  John  Vance  Cheney;  Frederick  H. 
Hild. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  OCTOBER  30,  1899. 

The  officers  of  the  society  were  made  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  council  and  authorized  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  organization.  It  was  decided  that  those  who 
had  declared  their  intention  to  become  members  of  the 
society  should  be  regarded  as  members,  and  that  all 
those  who  had  been  notified  of  the  preliminary  meetings 
and  such  other  persons  as  the  executive  committee  may 
decide,  should  be  invited  to  join.  The  draft  of  by-laws 
proposed  by  the  committee  on  organization  was  in  the 
main  adopted.  Mr.  J.  V.  Cheney  having  notified  the 
secretary  that  he  was  unable  to  serve  on  the  council,  Mr. 
Frederic  I.  Carpenter  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  DECEMBER  8,  1899. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  society  had  80  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  44  librarians,  8  university  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  and  28  others.  There  were  10 
non-resident  members. 

President  Hastings  read  his  inaugural  address  on 
"  Some  recent  tendencies  and  events  in  bibliography."* 

Mr.  F.  I.  Carpenter  followed,  opening  a  discussion  to 
consider  "  How  best  the  rare  books  in  private  libraries 
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may  be  made  available  to  special  students  and  investi- 
gators." He  began  by  relating  the  practice  of  the 
British  Museum,  where  he  had  been  allowed  to  use  a 
manuscript  borrowed  for  him  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Mr.  Richard  Garnett,  the  Keeper  of  printed  books, 
making  himself  personally  responsible  for  its  safekeeping. 
The  idea  of  the  speaker  was  that,  in  some  such  way, 
libraries  should  make  it  possible  for  scholars  to  get  access 
to  rare  and  valuable  books  which  they  need  for  their 
studies,  but  which  were  not  public  property. 

Mr.  Andrews  pointed  out  that  such  books  were 
usually  of  very  great  value,  and  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  replace;  that  it  involved  a  large  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  that  restrictions  would  be  necessarv  as 
to  place  of  consultation  and  safekeeping.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  distinctly  a  matter  for  the  action 
of  the  governing  board  of  a  library,  as  few  librarians 
would  be  inclined  to  receive  such  books  in  their  libraries 
on  their  personal  responsibility.  Mr.  Carpenter  pro- 
posed that  a  list  of  private  libraries  in  Chicago  containing 
specially  rare  and  valuable  books  be  made,  with  lists  of 
such  books.  Mr.  Andrews  suggested  that,  to  begin  with, 
the  same  plan  be  followed  as  had  been  employed  by 
Harvard  University  in  its  list  of  special  collections  in 
American  libraries,  so  that  not  individual  books,  but 
special  collections  of  books  be  given. 

Mr.  Carpenter  moved  that  the  council  of  the  society 
be  asked  to  recommend  to  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Chicago  libraries  that  they  take  action  on  the  proposition 
to  receive  and  take  care  of  books  loaned  from  private 
collections,  to  be  used  on  the  premises  of  these  libraries, 
under  proper  restrictions,  by  accredited  scholars  and 
persons  of  repute,  the  books,  when  not  in  actual  use,  to 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
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This  motion  was  adopted. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  it  was  then 
decided: 

1.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  gather  informa- 
tion  about,   and  submit  for   publication,  a   report   on 
private  libraries  in  Chicago,  with  bibliographical  descrip- 
tions  of    specially  rare   and   valuable   books   in   these 
libraries;  this  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
preparation   of   a  special    list   of   incunabula   in    these 
libraries,  and,  when  such   a  list  had  been  prepared,  to 
send  the  same  to  Mr.  John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  published  in 
his  forthcoming  check  list  of  incunabula  in  American 
libraries. 

2.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  publication  of  a  bulletin,  and  that,  until  such 
plans  have  been  perfected,  the  proceedings  and  notes  of 
the  society  be  published  in  The  Library  journal. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1900. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committees: 
On  private  libraries,  F.  I.  Carpenter,  chairman;  B.  I. 
Atwood,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Crow,  W.  M.  Hill,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wil- 
marth.  On  publications,  F.  H.  Hild,  chairman;  F.  I. 
Carpenter,  A.  G.  S.  Josephson. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hild,  Mr.  Carpenter  reported 
that  the  publication  committee  had  voted  to  recommend 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  be  published,  as 
before,  in  The  Library  journal,  and  that  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  society  be  "A  list  of  bibliographies  of 
bibliographies,"  by  A.  G.  S.  Josephson.  The  report  was 
accepted. 

Six  resident  and  two  non-resident  members  were 
elected. 
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FIRST     ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     THE     SOCIETY,    APRIL     19, 

IQOO. 

Mr.  Carpenter  reported  that  the  committee  on  private 
libraries  was  preparing  the  way  toward  gathering  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  private  libraries  in  Chicago. 

Three  resident  and  one  non-resident  member  were 
elected. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Merrill  read  a  paper  on  "General  and 
national  bibliographies,"*  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson 
another,  entitled  "  Some  suggestions  concerning  the 
needs  and  methods  of  historical  bibliography."* 

In  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  the  secretary  reported 
on  the  finances  of  the  society  as  follows:  "  69  member- 
ship fees  for  1899-1900,  one  for  1900-1901,  and  one  life 
membership  fee  have  been  paid,  making  a  total  of  $165. 
Expenses  for  printing,  stationery,  and  postage  have  been 
$47.14,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $117.86." 

The  secretary's  report  gave  the  following  facts: 
"  Since  December  18,  1899,  17  new  members  have  joined 
the  society,  9  in  response  to  invitations  previously 
extended,  and  8  after  election  by  the  society.  The 
society  has  now  96  members,  of  whom  49  are  librarians, 
8  booksellers,  n  university  professors  or  instructors 
and  29  others;  of  these  14  are  non-resident." 

The  president  read  the  report  from  the  council.  It 
said  in  part: 

"  The  policy  of  the  council  during  the  past  year  has 
been  conservative.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  add 
new  names  to  the  membership  list  or  to  retain  the  allegiance 
of  members  already  on  the  list  by  a  display  of  activity. 
The  view  has  prevailed  that  if  the  society  is  needed  as  a 
center  for  bibliographical  work  in  the  community,  it  will 
hold  its  place  without  any  such  display. 

*  Printed  in  the  Yearbook  for  1899-1900. 
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"Through  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  The 
John  Crerar  Library,  The  Newberry  Library,  The  Chicago 
Public  Library,  The  Teachers'  College  of  The  University 
of  Chicago,  and  The  Caxton  Club,  the  society  has  been 
able  to  carry  on  its  work  without  expense  for  quarters. 
We  are  much  pleased  to  report  that  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  suitable  room  for  the  meetings  of 
the  society  during  the  coming  year  at  The  John  Crerar 
Library. 

"  As  no  publications  have  been  commenced  during 
the  present  year,  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  the 
incoming  council  to  devise  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
future  publications." 

The  following  members  of  the  council  were  elected: 
C.  A.  Hastings,  president;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth,  vice- 
president;  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  secretary;  Miss  Caroline 
L.  Elliott,  treasurer;  C.  W.  Andrews,  Frederic  I.  Car- 
penter, James  W.  Thompson. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  MAY  16,  1900. 

The  secretary  was  asked  to  apply  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  The  John  Crerar  Library  for  use  of  their 
society  room  for  meetings.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  to  April,  1901.  The  council  requested  the 
committee  on  publications  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  publishing  a  year-book,  containing  selected  papers, 
by-laws,  list  of  members,  etc. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  OCTOBER  9,  1900. 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Elliott  having  resigned  from  the 
treasurership,  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  committee  on  private  libraries  was  relieved 
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from  further  duty,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson  appointed 
chairman  of  said  committee  with  authority  to  associate 
with  him  other  members  of  the  society.  It  was  decided 
that  each  member  of  the  society  should  receive  one  copy 
of  the  Yearbook;  the  authors  of  papers,  five  copies  each. 
The  sale  price  was  fixed  at  fifty  cents  a  copy. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  NOVEMBER  i,  1900. 

The  president  and  the  vice-president  both  being- 
absent,  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  took  the  chair. 

Two  resident  and  two  non-resident  members  were 
elected. 

Professor  John  M.  Manly  read  a  paper  on  "Some 
special  needs  of  English  bibliography."  The  speaker  set 
forth  the  great  need  felt  by  all  engaged  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  English  literature  for  a  really  scientific 
bibliography  of  sources,  texts,  and  discussions.  Such  a 
bibliography,  it  was  contended,  might  properly. concern 
itself  with  periods,  species  of  literature,  and  individual 
authors. 

Under  each  period  should  be  classified  :  general 
works ;  histories  of  arts,  of  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions, and  of  general  movements  in  civilization;  illus- 
trations of  the  period,  such  as  portraits  and  costumes; 
domestic  and  foreign  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the 
period. 

Under  the  treatment  of  each  species  of  literature 
especially  cultivated  in  a  period  (as,  for  example,  drama, 
epic,  etc.)  should  be  specified :  collections  of  texts;  gen- 
eral works;  individual  texts  and  special  monographs; 
illustrations;  outside  influences. 

Under  the  individual  authors,  who  should  be  treated 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  should  be 
given:  biographies;  dates  and  original  mediums  of  pub- 


lication;  location  of  portraits;  literary  and  social  rela- 
tions; location  of  manuscripts  or  original  editions;  dis- 
cussions of  language  and  style;  discussions  of  sources 
and  subject-matter;  history  of  reputation,  namely,  con- 
temporary vogue,  influence  and  significance. 

The  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  plan 
here  outlined  and  those  carried  out  in  such  handbooks 
as  Teuffel-Schwabe's  "  Geschichte  der  romischen  Litera- 
tur"  and  Korting's  "Grundriss  der  englischen  Littera- 
tur"  were  pointed  out  and  commented  upon.  In  the 
former  work  the  speaker  recognized  a  guide  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  compiling  a  bibliography  of  English  literature 
as  here  outlined.  Such  a  bibliography,  it  was  clearly 
recognized,  would  not  solve  the  problems  of  scholarship 
which  are  now  hopeless  because  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  preliminary  work  which  must  be  done  before  the 
scholar  can  really  begin. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Carpenter  said 
that  he  thought  that  a  bibliographical  history  of  English 
literature  of  the  sort  advocated  by  Professor  Manly  was 
no  less  important  for  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  future 
great  history  of  English  literature  than  for  the  teacher  of 
the  subject  and  the  general  student.  There  is  as  yet  no 
adequate  general  history,  and  it  cannot  be  written  until 
a  scholarly  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  made  ready  as 
a  basis  for  the  more  general  work.  How  is  this  work 
most  likely  to  be  done?  Probably  only  through  the 
self-devoted  labor  for  a  number  of  years  of  two  or  three 
scholars  working  in  concert.  And  more  likely  to-day  in 
America  than  in  Germany  or  England.  We  can  adopt 
what  is  best  in  German  and  English  methods,  although, 
perhaps,  we  lack  German  patience  and  perseverance. 
The  speaker  at  one  time  had  thought  that  a  translation 
of  Korting's  "Grundriss"  might  serve;  but  the  work  is 
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altogether  inadequate.  A  work  based  on  the  plan  of 
Brunetiere's  "Manuel  de  1'histoire  de  la  litte*rature  fran- 
caise,"  and  somewhat  less  ambitious  than  Teuffel- 
Schwabe,  might  be  more  quickly  prepared,  and  might 
answer  our  more  pressing  needs  for  the  time  being.  A 
"Jahresbericht"  is  urgently  needed.  If  it  cannot  be 
secured  in  separate  form  perhaps  it  can  be  obtained  with 
that  journal  of  English  studies  which  America  still  lacks 
(while  Germany  alone  has  two),  but  must  ultimately 
have.  English  scholars  and  bibliographers  are  equally 
concerned  in  this  matter  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  both 
to  proclaim  their  needs  and  to  agitate  for  the  reali- 
zation of  this  idea.  The  speaker  welcomed  this  paper 
and  discussion  as  opening  up  an  important  subject. 

Mr.  Merrill  suggested  that  the  work  be  taken  up  by 
several  in  co-operation,  and  pointed  to  "Poole's  index," 
the  "Annual  literary  index,"  etc.,  for  examples  of  bibli- 
ographical works  carried  out  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

Mr.  Carpenter  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  a  "  Jahres- 
bericht" co-operation  of  a  larger  number  might  be  pref- 
erable to  collaboration  of  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Sudduth  called  attention  to  the  recent  Chaucer 
celebration  in  England,  especially  the  exhibition  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  everything  that  could  throw  light  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  author.  The  speaker  suggested 
that  American  libraries  follow  this  example  and  arrange 
such  literary  exhibitions  so  far  as  their  resources  admit- 
ted. He  was  sure  that  The  Newberry  Library  might  be 
able  to  give  some  very  interesting  exhibitions  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Josephson  mentioned  how  Professor  Todd,  of 
Columbia  University,  in  1894  had  begun  to  advocate  a 
co-operative  card  bibliography  of  literary  history  and 
linguistics;  at  the  time,  however,  the  agitation  for  a 
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bibliography  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  silenced 
all  other  efforts;  but  now,  these  sciences  having  their 
bibliographical  organization,  it  might  be  time  to  take  up 
the  agitation  for  some  bibliographical  organization  in 
behalf  of  the  literary  and  historical  sciences. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  afraid  that  the  size  of  the  under- 
taking, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Manly,  might  prove  a  great 
difficulty.  He  pointed  to  the  size  of  Latin  bibliography, 
but  Latin  is  a  dead  language,  English  a  living. 

Mr.  Manly  remarked  that  although  French  is  not 
a  dead  language,  the  larger  part  of  the  information 
which  he  had  in  mind  is  given  for  French  literature  in 
Grober's  "Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie."  If 
this  work  had  excluded  the  other  Romance  literatures 
and  attempted  to  combine  literary  history  with  bibliog- 
raphy, all  the  information  contemplated  might  have 
been  given.  It  should  be  remembered  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  not  require  the  space  of  a  regular 
bibliography.  Abbreviated  titles  would  be  used  and  no 
attempt  made  to  list  any  editions  but  the  really  signifi- 
cant. Discussions  making  no  real  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge would  be  entirely  omitted,  even  when  printed  as 
books  and  supported  by  a  great  name.  In  regard  to 
English,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  satisfactory  biblio- 
graphical guide  to  the  opinions  of  scholars  when  you 
come  beyond  the  middle  English  period.  As  to  the  size 
of  the  proposed  yearbook,  the  old  and  middle  English 
sections  of  the  "Jahresbericht  der  germanischen  Philo- 
logie "  occupy  only  40  pages  a  year.  Co-operation  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  work  of  one  or  two  men. 
Paul's  "  Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie "  and 
Grober's  "Grundriss"  are  each  the  work  of  25  scholars; 
Vollmoller's  "Kritischer  Jahresbericht  u'ber  die  Fort- 
schritte  der  romanischen  Philologie"  of  more  than  100. 


If  a  critical  bibliography  of  the  sort  urged  is  provided, 
it  must  be  done  in  America.  In  Germany  too  little  is 
known  of  what  is  published  outside  of  Germany;  in  Eng- 
land scholarship  is  not  awake  to  the  need.  The  British 
Museum  catalog  will  not  serve  as  a  substitute.  This  may 
be  learned  from  its  published  section  on  Shakespeare. 
Many  titles  important  to  the  scholar  are  omitted. 
Courthope,  in  writing  his  history  of  English  poetry,  had 
the  British  Museum  at  his  elbow;  but  when  discussing 
the  influence  of  the  troubadours  apparently  knew  of 
nothing  later  than  Raynouard. 

The  speaker  would  like  to  see  a  bibliographical  exhi- 
bition in  Chicago.  The  library  of  Brown  University  is 
comparatively  poor,  yet  it  contains  material  for  a  credit- 
able illustration  of  the  history  of  printing. 

Miss  Mcllvaine  thought  that  libraries  should  let  their 
assistants  specialize,  so  as  to  be  able,  helped  by  their  own 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  to  really  open  up  to  the  public 
what  the  catalog  as  yet  does  not  disclose. 

Mr.  Josephson  said  that  it  was  certainly  time  for 
libraries  to  take  a  hand  in  bibliographical  work.  We 
cannot  expect  scholars  in  special  lines,  in  addition  to 
their  special  work,  also  to  do  such  preparatory  work 
as  the  compiling  of  bibliographies.  This  is  distinctly 
the  work  of  libraries. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  NOVEMBER  14,  1900. 

The  president,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hastings,  having  informed 
the  secretary  of  his  removal  from  the  city  arid  conse- 
quent resignation,  Mr.  Camillo  Von  Klenze  was  elected 
president. 


JOINT  MEETING  AND  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  CHICAGO  LIBRARY 
CLUB,  DECEMBER  13,  1900. 

Owners  of  private  presses  in  and  outside  of  Chicago 
and  also  some  publishers  and  commercial  printing 
houses  had  been  asked  to  exhibit  samples  of  their  work. 
Such  samples  were  sent  by  the  Wind-tryst  Press  (Mrs. 
Martha  Foote  Crow  and  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Brainard),  the 
Elm  Press  (E.  L.  Millard),  the  Blue  Sky  Press  (Stevens 
&  Langworthy),  Frank  Holme,  H.  P.  Gilbert,  all  in 
Chicago;  the  Alvil  Shop  (Frank  B.  Ray,  Jr.),  Ridgway, 
L.  L;  Brothers  of  the  Book,  L.  G.  Wood  worth,  secretary, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.;  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago; 
Hollister  Brothers,  Chicago. 

Some  specimens  of  printing  were  also  exhibited  by 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Miss  Mabel  Mcllvaine,  and  Mr.  W.  Irving 
Way.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,* 
and  Mrs.  Martha  F.  Crow. 

Mr.  Way,  in  the  beginning,  remarked  on  the  fact  that 
the  book  that  won  the  grand  prize  at  the  Paris  exposition 
this  year  was  not  printed  in  any  of  the  large  centers  of 
civilization,  but  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  This  judgment  was 
given  by  a  jury  composed  of  professional  printers  wedded 
to  tradition,  not  amateurs.  The  book  thus  honored  was 
printed  with  large  and  light-faced  Roman  and  Italian 
types,  very  close  fitted,  uncommonly  readable,  and  of 
great  beauty,  with  the  old  style  mannerism. 

He  then  sketched  in  a  rapid  survey  the  evolution  of  the 
type,  from  the  oldest,  formed  on  block  books  or  mediaeval 
manuscripts,  through  the  various  innovations  of  the  Aldi^ 
Plantin,  Elzevir,  Baskerville,  down  to  De  Vinne's  new 
type,  first  used  in  Boccaccio's  "  Life  of  Dante,"  printed 
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for  the  Grolier  Club,  and  Mosher's  Child  Christopher 
type.  De  Vinne's  new  type  was  formed  from  one  used 
in  Venice  by  a  printer,  Renner  by  name — not  very  well 
known.  This  type  gives  more  daylight  than  William 
Morris's  type.  The  latter  printer  was  never  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  "golden  type."  Blades  demonstrates  how 
already  Gutenberg's  work  shows  growth.  The  speaker 
then  mentioned  the  work  of  several  private  presses, 
especially  in  England,  and  proceeded  to  show  samples 
of  printing  from  various  periods. 

Mrs.  Crow's  paper  was  read  in  her  absence  by  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Zimmerman.  It  consisted  of  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  short  life  of  the  Wind-tryst  Press — "  the 
property  and  enjoyment  of  two  school-teachers,  who 
expended  their  hard-earned  salaries  on  their  new  amuse- 
ment. At  length  they  emerged,  wiser  if  not  sadder,  but 
with  the  wheels  going  around  no  more  in  their  kitchen. 
But  though  wiser  as  to  the  make-up  of  a  book  than  before 
they  tried  it  themselves,  these  printers  are  not  so  wise  as 
to  recommend  others  not  to  try  it.  They  never  in  any 
one  single  particular  reached  their  ideal;  they  found  that 
art  is  long  and  the  art  of  book-making  very  long  indeed. 
But  they  got  so  much  of  amusement  and  interest  out  of 
their  attempt  that  they  joyfully  urge  their  friends  to  waste 
shekels  in  the  same  way  they  did.  And  they  know  of  a 
truth  that  at  any  moment  the  press  may  call  irresistibly 
loud  and  they  may  be  won  to  begin  again;  and  this 
knowledge  has  kept  them  from  selling  the  silent  machine 
and  the  pathetic  type." 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  DECEMBER  26,  1900. 

The  council  met  with  the  committee  on  publications. 
Estimates  were  submitted  for  printing  the  list  of  "  Bib- 
liographies of  bibliographies,"  and  one  of  those  submit- 
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ted  by  Messrs.  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.  was  accepted. 
It  was  decided  to  print  five  hundred  copies,  and  that 
each  member  of  the  society  in  good  standing,  should 
receive  one  copy  free  of  charge.  Other  details  of  publi- 
cations were  referred  to  the  committee  on  publications, 
with  power  to  act.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson  submitted  a 
draft  of  a  circular  to  be  sent  out  to  book  collectors  in 
Chicago,  which  was  accepted  with  some  alterations. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  JANUARY  3,  1901. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Roden  acted  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Josephson.  A  communication  was  read  from  Prof. 
Frantz  Funck-Brentano,  president  of  the  Socie*te*  des 
e*tudes  historiques,  Paris,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
Yearbook  and  suggesting  collaboration  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  two  societies. 

Two  resident  and  one  non-resident  member  were 
elected. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  for  the  committee  on  private 
libraries,  submitted  a  report  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter 
to  be  addressed  to  a  number  of  owners  of  libraries  con- 
taining collections  of  especial  value,  requesting  co- 
operation and  asking  that  information  be  furnished  to 
be  tabulated  and  published.  The  society  hopes  that 
owners  of  books  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  public 
libraries  of  the  city  may  occasionally  loan  such  individual 
volumes  for  the  use  of  accredited  scholars,  under  strict 
surveillance  of  one  of  the  public  libraries.  In  the  case 
of  collections  pertaining  to  special  fields  it  is  hoped  that 
the  student  or  investigator  might  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  examining  them  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  Josephson  had  submitted  for  consideration  two 
communications  which  were  read  by  Mr.  Roden.  The 
first  was  a  plan  for  a  complete  bibliography  of  American 
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literature,  which  had  previously  been  submitted  to  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  to  the  American 
Historical  Association.  This  plan  provided  for  a  National 
Bibliographical  Commission,  to  be  created  by  a  number 
of  scientific  societies,  which  should  combine  as  guarantors. 
This  commission  should  create  a  central  bureau,  with  a 
director  at  the  head. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  should  be  done  in  co- 
operation by  a  number  of  large  libraries,  which  should 
divide  the  field  according  to  their  specialties.  Each 
co-operating  library  should  send  to  the  central  bureau 
type-written  copy  of  entries,  the  bureau  to  arrange  for 
the  printing  of  the  entries  on  cards  and  the  electrotyping 
of  the  forms.  In  the  case  of  scarce  and  valuable  books, 
the  collation  should  be  compared  with  other  copies. 
The  cards  should  be  offered  for  subscription,  and 
subscription  taken  not  only  for  complete  sets,  but  for 
any  kind  of  selected  sets,  such  as  for  titles  of  books  by 
certain  authors,  on  certain  subjects,  printed  at  certain 
dates,  or  at  certain  places.  After  the  completion  of  the 
work,  a  complete  alphabetical  catalogue  in  book  form 
should  be  issued  as  well  as  special  lists. 

The  second  communication,  which  has  been  printed 
in  the  Dial  for  July  16,  1900,  was  a  plea  for  a  biblio- 
graphical institute  to  undertake  the  American  bibliog- 
raphy and  similar  enterprises,  and  in  general  organize 
bibliographical  work  in  America. 

After  some  debate,  and  an  explanation  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Andrews  of  the  co-operation  plans  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  president,  on  motion,  appointed 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Hild,  and  Roden  a  committee  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Josephson's  suggestions. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1901. 

The  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hild,  reported 
that  the  committee  on  publications  recommended  as  the 
second  number  of  the  society's  *  Contributions  to  biblio- 
graphy,' a  "  Bibliography  of  general  and  national  bib- 
liographies," by  Mr.  William  S.  Merrill.  This  recom- 
mendation was  accepted. 

Two  resident  and  one  non-resident  member  were 
elected. 

Miss  M.  Mcllvaine  read  a  paper  on  "  The  indexing 
of  bibliographical  periodicals."  The  attention  of  the 
speaker  had  been  drawn  to  the  need  of  such  an  index 
through  her  efforts  to  keep  informed  on  articles  on 
printing,  bookbinding,  and  related  arts.  The  existing 
indexes  to  periodical  literature,  American,  English, 
French,  and  German,  were  passed  in  review,  and  all  found 
wanting  in  one  respect  or  another.  The  difficulty  of 
always  finding  what  one  wanted  was  in  one  or  two  cases 
graphically  described.  What  was  needed  was  a  special 
index  to  bibliographical  periodicals  and  transactions. 
This  index,  should,  however,  be  more  in  the  form  of  a 
catalog,  and  collect  references  under  a  few  broad 
headings,  such  as  bibliography,  bookbinding,  book- 
plates, illustration,  printing.  And  not  only  current 
periodicals  ought  to  be  included,  but  also  such  as  Biblio- 
graphica  and  Serapeum.  The  speaker  concluded  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  most  important  serials  to  be  indexed. 
After  some  discussion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
council  with  request  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  FEBRUARY  19,  1901. 
The  subject  of  indexing  bibliographical  serials  was 
considered,  and  the  proposition  made  that  the  society 
make  arrangements  with  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
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American  Library  Association  for  printing  a  card  index 
to  certain  serials,  compiled  by  members  of  the  society 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  editor.  The 
secretary  was  asked  to  secure  co-operators  among  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  to  report  to  the  council. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  MARCH    12,  1901.     . 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  from 
several  members  of  the  society  assurance  of  co-operation 
in  indexing  bibliographical  serials,  and  was  requested  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  APRIL  4,  1901. 

It  was  decided  that  all  members  who  had  not  paid 
the  first  year's  dues  should  be  dropped,  and  that  in  the 
future  all  who  had  not  paid  the  year's  dues  on  the  first 
of  November  of  the  following  year  were  to  be  dropped. 
It  was  decided  to  close  admission  of  new  members  in 
answer  to  the  invitations  sent  out  at  the  organization  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Andrews  reported  on  the  propositions 
of  Mr.  Josephson. 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
APRIL  4,  1901. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  report  of  the 
council: 

"The  council  has  met  eight  times  during  the  past 
year.  Two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  council  and 
have  been  filled  by  the  council.  The  treasurer,  Miss 
Caroline  L.  Elliott,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  on 
Oct.  9  by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden;  and  on  Nov.  14  Mr. 
Camillo  Von  Klenze  was  elected  president  to  fill  the 
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vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  from  the  city  and  conse- 
quent resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hastings. 

"  The  committee  on  publications  has  issued  the  first 
Yearbook  of  the  society,  containing  papers  read  before 
the  society,  by-laws,  list  of  members,  etc.,  and  the  first  of 
the  society's  Contributions  to  bibliography,  *  Bibliog- 
raphies of  bibliographies,'  by  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson. 
Both  of  these  publications  have  been  sent  to  members 
free  of  charge. 

"The  committee  on  private  libraries,  appointed  in 
February,  1900,  made  a  preliminary  report  only,  con- 
sisting of  a  draft  of  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  book 
collectors  in  Chicago,  and  a  list  of  book  collectors.  The 
committee  was  relieved  from  further  duty  and  the  matter 
put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  who  will 
report  on  what  he  has  accomplished. 

"  At  the  January  meeting  of  the  society  the  secretary 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
bibliography  of  American  literature  on  cards  and  with 
electrotypes  for  the  entries,  and  for  a  bibliographical 
institute  to  carry  out  this  and  similar  undertakings.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  W.  Andrews,  F.  H. 
Hild,  and  C.  B.  Roden,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
plan.  The  committee  has  reported  '  that  they  recognize 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  suggestion  and  the  use- 
fulness of  such  an  institute,  but  they  do  not  think  that 
the  society  as  such  is  in  a  position  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  They  hope  that  the  development  of  biblio- 
graphical work  in  the  Library  of  Congress  may  secure 
for  American  bibliography  many  of  the  advantages 
outlined  in  this  plan.' 

"  At  the  February  meeting  Miss  M.  Mcllvaine  read  a 
paper  on  '  The  Indexing  of  bibliographical  periodicals,' 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  resulting 
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in  the  council  being  asked  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  the  preparation  of  such  an  index.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  council  the  secretary  has  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  members  of  the  society  to  insure 
co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  such  an  index  and 
with  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  with  the  view  of  having  the  index  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board.  Some  half-dozen 
members  of  the  society  have  agreed  to  co-operate,  and  a 
letter  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
chairman  of  the  Publishing  Board,  stating  that  the  board 
will  be  ready  to  issue  a  card  index  to  some  twenty  biblio- 
graphical serials  indicated  in  the  letter  of  your  secretary, 
as  far  as  covered  by  subscriptions,  and  that  a  circular 
soliciting  subscriptions,  with  a  list  of  these  serials,  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  weeks. 

"Eleven  new  members  have  been  elected  by  the 
society,  and  four  have  joined  in  response  to  invitations 
sent  out  at  the  organization  of  the  society  and  renewed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  working  year.  The 
council  will  now  close  admission  in  response  to  these 
invitations.  Four  members  have  resigned  and  13  have, 
by  non-payment  of  the  first  year's  dues,  signified  their 
withdrawal.  The  society  has  now  71  resident  and  23 
non-resident  members." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  committee  on  private 
libraries,  reported  slow  progress.  Sixteen  answers  had 
so  far  been  received. 

Two  resident  and  one  non-resident  member  were 
elected. 

Mr.  R.  C.  H.  Catterall  read  a  paper,  "  Recent  litera- 
ture on  the  Cromwellian  era  of  English  history."* 

*  Printed  in  the  Yearbook  for  1900-1901. 


The  following  members  of  the  council  were  elected: 
Camillo  Von  Klenze,  president;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilmarth, 
vice-president;  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  secretary;  Carl 
B.  Roden,  treasurer ;  Clement  W.  Andrews;  Mabel 
Mcllvaine ;  James  W.  Thompson. 


ON   SOME  AMERICAN   BOOK-MAKERS 
BY  THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS. 


Fellow  Book-lovers: — We  have  gathered  to  honor 
books  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  books. 
This  is  a  most  democratic  assembly,  for  we  are  all  equal 
before  the  shrine.  So  the  scholar  and  the  craftsman 
meet,  and  even  the  printer  is  welcome.  For  the  printer, 
after  all,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  books. 

We  of  America  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  out- 
look. We  have  printers,  and  the  number  of  men  worthy 
of  the  name  is  increasing.  By  printers  I  mean  men  who 
are  making  good  books,  by  conscientious  work,  and  with 
a  view  to  their  proper  and  appropriate  decoration.  In 
fact,  so  strong  is  the  tendency  toward  decoration  that  we 
must  include  a  few  designers  in  our  list. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  regular  old  story  of  how 
well  they  used  to  make  books  in  the  days  of  eld ;  you 
know  all  about  Nicholas  Jenson  and  Schoeffer  of  Mainz. 
The  whole  matter  has  been  gone  over  so  often  and  so 
cleverly  by  Mr.  Hubbard  of  the  Roycroft  Shop,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  say  about  it.  But  one  may  go  and  look 
at  the  books. 

Neither  is  any  remark  necessary  in  regard  to  the  man 
and  artist  and  craftsman,  scholar  and  poet  and  man  — 
the  master  who  was  not  too  great  to  be  a  printer  —  who 
wrought  the  rugged  beauties  of  the  Kelmscott  books. 
Great  as  the  achievements  of  Morris  are,  we  have  heard 
too  much  of  them.  They  have  been  discussed  too 
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broadly  by  those  who  acquire  personal  gain  in  claiming 
his  leadership. 

I  might  give  you  an  example  of  the  ill  effects  of  too 
abject  worship  of  the  Kelmscott  workers.  A  friend  of 
mine — a  printer — recently  took  a  book  to  one  of  the  few 
real  binders  in  America,  to  be  bound.  He  was  willing 
to  pay  for  the  binding — had  saved  up  the  money  in  ad- 
vance— and  the  book  was  a  good  book.  One  must  par- 
don the  egotism  of  a  craftsman.  It  is  his  right.  So  the 
printer  remarked  to  the  binder  on  certain  beauties  in  his 
book — points  that  had  required  hours  of  careful  toil  and 
careful  thought.  He  grew  enthusiastic  —  as  printers 
will  .  .  .  His  reply  was  scorn.  The  binder,  forgetting 
that  Maoli  and  the  men  who  worked  for  Grolier,  and  Le 
Gascon  and  the  Deromes  had  not  left  to  the  world  the 
task  of  binding  a  book  well  for  the  first  time,  forgetting 
that  the  best  of  living  binders  cannot  better  the  things 
they  did, — talked  like  this  to  my  friend  the  printer: 
"What's  the  use  of  your  printing?  What  object  can 
you  have  in  it?  Morris  made  books  as  well  as  any  man 
can  make  them.  If  you  want  to  make  good  books  you 
must  imitate  Morris.  There  is  no  other  way.  And  to  imi- 
tate is  unworthy  of  such  a  craftsman  as  you  hope  to  be. 
Why  do  you  print?" 

Now  here  is  where  the  binder  was  wrong.  A  book  is 
made — as  far  as  the  so-called  mechanical  part  is  con- 
cerned— to  please  the  reader.  And  it  should  be  made  to 
please  the  reader  of  the  most  cultivated  and  the  least 
prejudiced  taste.  To  such  a  reader  the  fitness  is  every- 
thing. The  simple  richness,  the  massiveness  of  design, 
the  weight  of  ornament,  and  the  beautiful  dignity  of  the 
Kelmscott  books  are  adapted  to  certain  subjects.  As 
great  a  thing  it  was,  and  as  characteristic  of  Morris,  to 
choose  as  he  did,  as  it  was  to  design  the  books.  But 
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there  are  works,  works  of  no  uncertain  merit,  to  which 
those  virile  designs  could  not  be  well  applied.  There  are 
different  ways  of  making  good  books. 

And  so  in  America  has  risen  what  may  be  called  the 
American  school  of  printing.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
heard  of  it.  Neither  have  I.  But  I  believe  in  it  —  be- 
lieve that  it  has  grown  and  is  strong — and  Bradley  is  its 
prophet. 

We  are  apt  not  to  think  of  Bradley  as  a  printer.  He 
has  done  few  books,  and  they  are  all  unpretentious  and 
inexpensive.  They  are  not  even  printed — the  best  of 
them — on  hand-made  paper.  But  the  best  of  them  are 
marvels  of  quaint  delicacy  and  mechanical  excellence. 

Bradley  was  a  poster  artist  before  he  became  a  de- 
signer. He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  and 
striking  things.  He  was  successful  because  he  found 
them  and  did  not  yield  to  them  too  far.  So  with  his 
printing.  And  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
find  the  merits  of  American  work  of  the  Colonial  period. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  quaintness  that  attracted  him  ;  but 
there  was  merit  there.  The  Colonial  printers  had  small 
choice  in  types,  and  wood  engravers  were  rare.  The 
available  elements  of  decoration  were  few.  Just  Caslon 
type  and  brass  rule. 

Caslon  was  an  English  founder  who  worked  while 
George  the  Second  was  king — about  the  time  Burns  was 
born.  He  failed — just  as  Morris  did^-to  see  any  beauty 
in  the  prevailing  roughness  of  type  faces.  This  rough- 
ness was  not  due  to  any  appreciation  of  the  quaint  effect 
— it  wasn't  so  quaint  then,  before  the  paper  had  turned 
yellow  and  the  books  had  found  their  way  to  the  museums 
—but  it  was  due  to  the  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
workman.  Jenson  and  Schoeffer  were  better  pressmen 
than  type-founders.  So  Caslon  set  to  work  to  make  a 
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set  of  punches  which  should  be  mechanically  accurate. 
And  he  succeeded.  The  new  type  was  lighter  in  face 
than  the  Venetians' — a  pure  Roman  letter,  like  Basker- 
ville's,  almost  without  a  trace  of  the  Gothic  influence.  It 
came  to  be  the  fashion,  and  was  almost  the  only  letter  to 
be  carried  to  the  colonies. 

And  Bradley,  out  of  the  delicate  grace  of  the  type 
that  Caslon  cut,  out  of  the  trick  of  interspacing  that 
necessity  forced  upon  the  Colonial  printers,  and  out  of 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  plain  brass  rule, —  Bradley 
has  worked  this  system  which  we  call  the  American  school 
of  printing.  Its  ideas  have  gone  into  almost  every  book- 
making  establishment ;  but  perfect  examples,  except  in 
the  books  Bradley  has  done  himself,  are  rare.  The  en- 
thusiastic followers  of  Morris  scorn  him.  They  do  not 
think  about  it, — they  declare. 

Kipling  has  said  that:  "There  are  nine  and  sixty 
ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays  and  every  single  one  of 
them  is  right." 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  books  without  mak- 
ing them  wrong.  The  wrong  comes  when  the  ways  are 
mixed.  I  remember  being  somewhat  shocked  at  a 
slightly  adverse  criticism  of  Morris  which  was  made  a 
short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne.  "What 
right,"  I  thought,  "has  this  American,  who  has  never  de- 
signed a  classic  type  and  who  has  never  printed  a  book 
as  good  as  the  Kelmscotts,  to  say  anything  about  the 
mannerisms  of  Morris?" 

Later  I  decided  that  Mr.  De  Vinne  has  a  right  to  say 
what  he  likes — and  if  it's  about  printing  it's  very  likely 
to  be  true. 

In  speaking  of  the  presses  of  America  which  pretend 
to  make  books  with  other  than  a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
one  must  consider  the  followers  of  Morris,  the  followers 
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of  Bradley,  the  people  who  use  English  models  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  the  letterers.  There 
are  so  many  that  some  must  be  omitted,  so  I  will  leave 
out  all  the  book-makers  of  Chicago,  anyway.  You 
probably  know  all  you  wish  to  about  them,  and  if  you 
don't — they  are  easily  found.  And  we  will  consider 
briefly  and  frankly — I  was  told  to  be  frank  in  this  talk — 
the  more  important  outside  workers.  Leaving  out  the 
amateurs — most  of  whom  produce  nothing — we  find  Mr. 
Mosher  of  Portland,  the  Philosophers,  the  Roycrofters, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Book,  the  University  Press,  Mr. 
Doxey,  and  the  new  Alwil  Shop  at  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey. 

There  are  many  others,  but  these  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered representative.  While  Mr.  Mosher  is  a  publisher 
and  not  a  printer,  he  deserves  to  be  considered  because 
he  publishes  well.  His  printers  follow  the  English 
models  of  about  the  time  when  Horace  Walpole  was 
playing  with  the  press  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  greatest 
merit  of  the  work  is  in  the  paper  and  bindings,  for,  un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Mosher's  printers  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  deteriorating  influences  of  his  success.  And  the 
type  he  uses  is  generally  too  small.  Large  editions  are 
seldom  the  best.  Mr.  Mosher's  very  limited,  and  perhaps 
over-refined,  taste  forbids  originality  of  treatment  or 
virility  of  design.  He  is  careful  and  conscientious  and 
among  the  best  of  book-lovers. 

The  Philosophers,  of  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  are  the 
largest  producers  of  hand-made  books  in  the  West. 
They  are  the  folks  who  make  books  with  perfect  register 
— there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And  they  are  even 
learning  that  perfect  register  does  not  make  a  perfect 
book.  It  is  so  very  easy  for  a  pressman, — even  such  as  Mrs. 
Van  Vechten, — to  forget  something  else  while  the  register 
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is  being  watched.  She  sometimes  forgets  the  ink.  Noi 
the  ink  is  an  important  matter.  No  book  was  ever 
printed  in  which  the  ink-work  was  perfect.  But  the 
greatest  handicap  to  the  work  of  the  Philosophers  is  the 
lack  of  a  competent  designer.  And  they  have  queer 
notions  about  composition — but  no  matter. 

Concerning  the  Roycrofters  I  can  say  little.  Mr. 
Hubbard  has  said  all  he  wants  said  about  them  and 
their  work,  and  he  surely  ought  to  know.  His  clever- 
ness is  the  greatest  thing  about  East  Aurora.  He  is  an 
incarnate  epigram.  But  about  the  books  of  the  Roy- 
crofters  there  is  much  to  deplore.  They  mix  things.  In 
fact,  this  year  they  appear,  among  the  letterers,  a  giddy 
illuminated  Rubaiyat,  lettered  by  Rae  of  Alwil  Shop 
while  he  was  drawing  six  dollars — or  it  may  have  been 
five — from  the  Bursar  each  week,  being  among  the 
season's  products.  But  the  Roycroft  Shop  is  a  success, 
and  that  atones  for  many  shortcomings. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Book  have  done  little,  their 
work  being  executed  on  the  private  press  of  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  What  work  they  have  done 
is  good,  being  very  plain  American,  well  printed  and  in 
excellent  taste.  But  they  are  just  one  stage  removed 
from  amateurs. 

The  University  Press  is  a  great  commercial  printing 
establishment,  but  it  is  under  the  artistic  supervision  of 
Bradley.  Much  of  the  work  is  of  the  best  commercial 
grade,  and  a  little — aside  line  with  the  publishing  houses 
— is  the  original  and  beautiful  work  of  the  artist.  It  is 
only  the  presence  of  Bradley  that  brings  the  University 
Press  under  consideration  at  all. 

The  Alwil  Shop  at  Ridgewood  is  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  B.  Rae,  Jr.,  a  Chicago  man  of  more  experience 
than  years,  and  more  ability  than  capital.  I  have  worked 
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with  Rae  for  a  few  months,  and  I  believe  he  will  succeed. 
He  is  a  thorough  and  careful  designer,  and  whatever  he 
does  will  be  delightfully  planned.  He  is  not  a  printer, 
but  the  first  book  to  come  from  his  shop  shows  that  he 
has  found  competent  help. 

There  is  one  point  which  Rae's  work  brings  up.  That 
is  the  use  of  water-color  in  books.  Morris  did  no  illumi- 
nating, and  many  object  to  the  use  of  the  brush  on  that 
account.  Perhaps  we  have  had  too  much  bad  illuminat- 
ing. But  I  believe  that  in  certain  kinds  of  work,  where 
the  color  is  put  on  by  an  experienced  hand,  and  the 
schemes  are  worked  out  by  an  artist  who  understands, 
illumination  is  an  advantage  to  the  decoration.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  when  we  speak  of  American  work. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  every  American  print 
shop  but  one,  a  most  exasperating  lack  of  funds.  The 
type  trust  doesn't  make  any  type  that  even  approaches  the 
ideal  for  book  work,  and  the  only  shop  that  could  afford 
to  have  a  type  cut  for  the  rest  of  us,  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  types  which  are  available.  But  there  is  really 
no  use  in  telling  you  our  troubles. 


SOME  RECENT  LITERATURE  ON    OLIVER   CROM- 
WELL, BY   RALPH  C.  H.  CATTERALL. 

In  reviewing  recent  literature  dealing  with  Cromwell, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  sources.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  Calendars  of  state  papers,  pub- 
lished by  the  English  government  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  There  are  twenty-two  volumes 
of  these  calendars  covering  the  period  1641-60.  The 
first  thirteen  are  devoted  to  domestic  topics,1  and  are  of 
the  greatest  value  in  revealing  the  measures  and  the 
methods  of  government  under  Cromwell.  What  they 
particularly  make  evident  is  that  England  was  ruled  by 
the  Council  of  State  at  this  time,  and  that  Oliver  by  no 
means  always  controlled  the  council.  The  amount  of 
information  about  the  measures  of  the  government  is 
enormous,  and  has  made  possible  the  writing  of  a  full 
history  of  that  era.  Other  volumes  deal  with  colonial 
affairs,  helping  us  to  understand  Oliver's  colonial  policy;2 
with  the  system  of  loans  employed  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Protectorate,3  and  with  the  punishments 
of  royalists  by  means  of  fines  and  confiscations.*  These 

1  Calendar  of  domestic  state  papers,  1649-1660,  13  volumes,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Green.  London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1875-86. 

8  Calendar  of  colonial  papers,  1574-1660,  edited  by  Noel  Sainsbury. 
London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1860. 

3  Calendar  of  the  proceedings  of   the  Committee  for  the  advance  of 
money,  1642-1656.    3  vols.    London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

4  Calendar  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  compounding  with 
the  delinquents,  etc.    1643-60.    5   vols.    London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
1880-92. 
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volumes  are  in  all  respects  useful,  and  the  work  is  thor- 
oughly done.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  material 
on  colonial  affairs  was  as  limited  as  it  proved  to  be. 
There  is  also  a  calendar  of  treasury  papers  which  renders 
assistance  in  determining  financial  questions  of  the  time.5 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  calendars  of  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  foreign  papers  for  this  period. 

The  second  considerable  supply  of  new  sources  is 
furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  through  whose  numerous  volumes  is  scat- 
tered a  vast  amount  of  matter  relating  to  England 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.6  Most 
of  the  material  is  not  given  at  length,  but  merely  calen- 
dared. 

Important,  also,  are  two  volumes  published  by  the 
Scottish  Historical  Society,  and  edited  by  Firth,  one 
treating  of  Scotland  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  other  of  Scotland  under  the  Protectorate.  They 
are  most  valuable  for  an  account  of  military  affairs 
in  Scotland  at  this  period,  besides  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  government  of  the  country  under  Crom- 
well.7 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  Middlesex 
County  Records  is  useful  for  details  of  the  government  of 
Cromwell  in  London  and  the  County  of  Middlesex.8  It 
consists  principally  of  law  papers,  charges  to  grand 
juries,  indictments,  sentences,  etc. 

To  the  Camden   Society  we  owe  the  publication  of 

5  Calendar  of  treasury  papers,  edited  by  Joseph  Redington,  vol  i. 
"  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  London:  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode. 

7  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth,  1651-53,  Edinburgh,  1895. 
Scotland  and  the  Protectorate;  letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary government  of  Scotland,  from  January,  1654,  to  June,  1659.    Edin.,  1899. 

8  Middlesex  County  records,  1625-67,  edited  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  London: 
Middlesex  County  Record  Society,  1888. 
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a  considerable  amount  of  new  material.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Clarke  papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Firth.9  Of 
these  three  volumes  of  reports  in  the  army  council,  taken 
down  by  Sir  William  Clarke,  the  papers  of  special  interest 
and  value  are  contained  in  the  first  two,  which  deal  with 
the  period  of  the  civil  war  and  of  Cromwell's  life,  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  obscure  to  the  historian,  that  imme- 
diately preceding  "  Pride's  purge  "  and  the  death  of  the 
king.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  papers  have 
completely  revolutionized  the  views  formerly  prevailing 
as  to  the  position  and  characters  of  Cromwell  and  his 
son-in-law,  Ireton.  The  opinions  of  the  soldiers  and  of 
their  leaders,  the  dissensions  among  them  in  their 
political  aims  and  doctrines,  and  the  characters  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  army  are  all  clearly  revealed. 
Here  we  find  the  discussions  concerning  the  English 
government  in  1647  moving  about  the  commonplaces  of 
the  nineteenth  century:  natural  rights,  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  it  may  surprise 
those  who  suppose  that  these  ideas  originated  with  Locke 
and  Rousseau  to  be  told  that  they  were  all  treated  by 
their  advocates  at  that  day  as  self-evident  truths. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  totally  opposed  to  these 
doctrines,  as  well  as  to  using  force  to  obtain  political 
ends;  and  the  papers  prove  conclusively  that  Cromwell 
strove  against  the  plan  for  the  execution  of  the  king  and 
the  purging  of  the  House  of  Commons  up  to  the  last 
moment.  The  opinion  that  Ireton  was  a  thorough-paced 
republican  is  here  completely  shattered,  for  his  speeches 
show  him  to  have  been  a  defender  of  kingship  and  the 
old  organization  of  government.  The  third  volume  of 
the  Clarke  papers  is  of  far  less  importance.  It  contains 
a  number  of  news-letters,  written  from  England,  detail- 

9  The  Clarke  Papers,  3  vols.,  1891-1900. 
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ing  the  course  of  events  there,  but  most  of  these  merely 
corroborate  facts  already  known. 

A  number  of  documents  referring  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Cromwell,  placing  that  obscure 
question  in  a  clear  light,  have  also  been  published 
by  the  Camden  Society.10  The  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Birch,  a  Presbyterian  officer,  and  a  determined  opponent 
of  Cromwell,  help  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  fought  out.11  Four  volumes  containing 
the  correspondence  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  to 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  are  of  great  value,  presenting 
the  royalist  side  of  the  political  events  of  the  day,  and  the 
royalist  opinion  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  Cromwell.12  Another  volume,  edited  by  Mr. 
Firth,  contains  an  account  of  the  Jamaica  expedition 
written  by  a  participant,  and  gives  us  the  reason  why  it 
was  undertaken.18 

A  very  useful  little  book  of  sources  for  the  student  of 
the  Stuart  period  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  It 
presents  the  most  important  documents  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  and  among  the  few  new  papers  is  one  of 
first-class  importance,  the  constitutional  scheme  of  Crom- 
well's first  Parliament,  hitherto  only  guessed  at  by 
writers  on  the  Protectorate.14 

Two  volumes  containing  diplomatic  dispatches  have 
been  published  in  Italy.  They  are  useful  as  showing 

"Documents  relating  to  the  quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  edited  by  J.  Bruce  and  Prof.  Masson. 

11  A  Military  Memoir  of  Colonel  Birch,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Webb, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  1873. 

12  The  correspondence  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  4  vols.;  edited  by  George 
F.  Warner. 

13  The  narrative  of  General  Venables  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 
Jamaica  expedition,  16^5.     Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
iqoo. 

14  The  Constitutional  documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  2d  enlarged 
edition.    Oxford:  Clarendon  press,  1898. 
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what  intelligent  foreigners  thought  of  the  state  of  affai] 
One  consists  of  letters  written  by  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor,15 and  the  other  of  letters  from  the  Genoese 
agent.16  It  is  necessary  to  use  these  sources  with 
care,  not  because  the  representatives  were  ill-informed, 
but  because  they  did  not  understand  English  institutions 
or  the  Puritan  character,  and  were  unfriendly  both  to 
Cromwell  and  his  government. 

Mr.  Firth  has  furnished  us  with  another  source  in  an 
entertaining  little  book  called  The  journal  of  Joachim 
Hane,  a  military  engineer  in  the  service  of  Cromwell, 
who  was  sent  to  France  on  secret  service.17  His  journal 
details  his  thrilling  experiences  while  on  this  mission, 
and  gives  some  information  on  Cromwell's  foreign 
policy. 

Of  scattered  sources  appearing  in  periodicals  there  is 
a  considerable  amount.  Mr.  Firth  has  published  a  docu- 
ment on  Thurloe's  management  of  the  Post-office,  which 
reveals  the  manner  in  which  Cromwell  kept  himself  so 
thoroughly  supplied  with  information.18  A  similar  docu- 
ment is  Thomas  Scot's  account  of  his  management  of  the 
Post-office  during  the  commonwealth.19  Firth  has  also 
published  an  account  of  the  money  spent  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  conquest  and  settlement  of  Ireland,20  two  contem- 
porary sketches  of  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,21  some 
material  in  relation  to  Cromwell's  expulsion  of  the  Long 

15  Berchet,  G.    Relazioni  degli  stati  europei  lette  al  senate  degli  am- 
basciatori  Veneziani,  xvii,  Inghitterra.    Venezia,  1860. 

16  Bernard!,  F.     Oliviero  Cromwell  della  battagliadi  Worcester  alia  sua 
morte.    Atti  della  Societa  figure  di  storia  fiatria,  vol  16,  Genoa,  1882. 

17  The  Journal  of  Joachim  Hane,  London  and  Oxford,  1896. 

18  Thurloe  and  the  Post-office,  English  historical  review,  xiii,  527. 

19  Thomas  Scot's  account  of  his  action  as  intelligencer  during  the  Com- 
monwealth.   Ibid.,  xii,  116. 

80  Account  of  money  spent  in  the  Cromwellian  reconquest  and  resettle- 
ment of  Ireland.  Ibid.,  xiv,  105. 

31  Two  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor.    Ibid,,  v,  345. 
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Parliament,22  A  letter  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  revealing  the 
attitude  of  the  old  nobility  of  England  toward  Crom- 
well's new  peerage  and  House  of  Lords,23  Letters  con- 
cerning the  dissolution  of  Cromwell's  last  Parliament^ 
which  give  a  more  graphic  and  probably  a  truer  relation 
of  that  event  than  any  hitherto  published,  and  a  number 
of  letters  by  Cromwell  which  help  out  Carlyle's  collec- 
tion,25 while  Miss  Green  has  added  to  these  two  which 
are  of  value.28  Mr.  W.  G.  Ross  has  furnished  some  ma- 
terial increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  Manchester- 
Cromwell  dispute;27  Mr.  A.  Williams  a  document  about 
the  affairs  of  a  Welsh  parish  during  the  interregnum,28 
and  Professor  Edward  Jenks  a  few  letters  of  little  value 
which  passed  between  Thurloeand  Meadows,29  and  which 
strangely  enough  turned  up  in  Melbourne. 

The  most  important  of  the  secondary  sources  consists  of 
Mr.  Gardiner's  seven  volumes  on  The  great  civil  war  and 
on  England  under  the  Commonwealth  and  under  the  Protec- 
torate™ The  author's  qualification's  for  the  work  are 
extraordinary,  for  he  knows  the  period  better  than  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived,  and  is  possessed  of  a  temper 
which  eminently  fits  him  for  writing  the  history  of  the 
time.  In  the  midst  of  controversies  he  is  never  con- 
troversial, being  interested  only  in  discovering  the  truth, 
and  with  a  mind  so  open  that  he  is  always  ready  to  re- 

Cromwell  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament.   Ibid.,  viii,  526. 
Ibid.,  x,  106. 
4  Ibid.,  vii,  102. 

8  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  English  historical  review,  ii,  148,  397;  xiv, 
737;  and  xvi,  345. 

6  The  Athenceum,  1888,  ii,  133. 

7  Manchester's  Quarrel  with  Cromwell.    English  historical  review,  iii, 

8  A  Welsh  parish  in  the  Interregnum.    Ibid.,  339. 

9  Some  correspondence  of  Thurloe  and  Meadows.    Ibid.,  720. 

0  The  Great  Civil  War,  4  vols.  London:  Longmans,  1886-92.  England 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  vols.  1-3,  1649-56.  London: 
Longmans,  1894-1901. 
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vise  an  opinion  if  better  evidence  can  be  shown  for  an- 
other view;  his  mind  is  of  such  a  judicious  equipoise  that 
he  is  never  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  event  or  the  char- 
acter with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  his  knowledge  of  new 
and  old  sources  is  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  mastery. 
In  particular  is  this  true  in  respect  to  the  manuscript 
sources  and  the  enormous  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the 
British  Museum  known  as  the  Thomason  tracts.  As  a 
consequence  his  work  is  authoritative  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  not  yet  completed  his  task, 
his  last  volume  ending  with  1656. 

Mr.  Gardiner  stands  as  yet  alone  in  his  mastery  of 
the  whole  Stuart  period,  but  close  beside  him  is  Mr.  C. 
H.  Firth,  who  is  already  in  things  specifically  Crom- 
wellian,  and  particularly  in  the  biographical  knowledge 
of  the  period,  second  to  no  one.  Unfortunately  he  has 
up  to  this  time  published  no  considerable  complete  piece 
of  history  excepting  a  single  volume  life  of  Cromwell  in 
the  Heroes  of  the  Nation's  series.31  This  is  the  best  life 
of  Cromwell  yet  written,  but  the  limits  within  which  it  had 
to  be  contracted  forbade  that  detailed  discussion  so  much 
to  be  desired  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Firth.  It  is  based  upon 
the  sources,  and  authoritative  upon  all  the  points  which 
it  discusses.  The  view  taken  of  Cromwell's  success  and 
his  possible  further  success  had  he  lived  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent and  more  favorable  than  that  of  Mr.  Gardiner. 
The  latter  has  also  written  a  life  of  Cromwell  issued  in  an 
"edition  de  grande  luxe,"  illustrated  with  magnificent 
plates  of  the  Cromwell  family  and  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Protector's  government  taken  from  original 
paintings.32  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  giving  in  small 
compass  the  results  of  many  years'  work. 

31  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  rule  of  the  puritans  in  England.  New  York: 
Putnam,  1900. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell.    Paris,  London  and  New  York:  Goupil  et  Cie,  1899. 
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Other  single  volume  lives  of  Cromwell  are  numerous 
enough,  and  of  these,  three  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
First,  the  life  by  Picton,33  a  volume  of  six  hundred  large 
pages,  whose  value  can  be  estimated  by  the  circumstance 
that  when  Mr.  Firth  wrote  his  sketch  of  Cromwell  for  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  he  declared  it  the  only 
recent  life  of  Cromwell  of  any  importance.  It  is  written 
from  the  printed  sources,  shows  careful  preparation  and 
excellent  judgment,  and  gives  us  a  conception  of  the 
great  Englishman  which  is  creditable  to  the  writer's  in- 
sight and  knowledge  of  men  and  events.  The  second 
life  is  that  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,34  which  is  little 
more  than  a  sketch,  but  as  a  sketch  is  altogether  admir- 
able. It  is  just  to  Cromwell,  and  is  a  wonderfully 
readable  little  book.  The  third  life  is  Mr.  Morley's, 
and  is  in  some  ways  superior  to  all  the  other  lives  of 
Cromwell.35  The  points  of  distinct  superiority  lie  in  the 
author's  practical  knowledge  of  statesmen  and  statescraft 
and  in  his  style.  He  has  by  a  few  happy  strokes  sketched 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  puritans  in 
lines  that  will  long  endure.  The  work  is  based  upon 
a  careful  study  of  the  original  authorities,  and  is 
extremely  valuable  as  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  affairs 
upon  a  great  statesman.  Nevertheless,  it  has  marked 
defects,  the  principal  one  being  its  too  depreciatory  view 
of  Cromwell's  character,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
accessible  sources  which  Mr.  Morley  has  not  found  time 
to  consult.  Moreover,  the  writer's  preconceived  notions 
of  the  dignity  and  the  position  of  parliament  in  the 
nineteenth  century  have  led  him  astray  in  his  judgment 
of  Cromwell's  relations  to  the  Long  Parliament  and  his 

33  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  man  and  his  mission,  by  James  Allanson  Picton. 
New  York,  London,  and  Paris:  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  and  Co.,  1882. 

34  Oliver  Cromwell.    London:  Macmillan,  1888. 

38  Oliver  Cromwell.    New  York:  the  Century  Company,  1900. 
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own  parliaments.  The  author  has  failed  to  grasp  Crom- 
well's constitutional  ideas,  and  consequently  fails  to 
understand  his  position  between  1651  and  i658.36  The 
best  part  of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the  earlier 
period  of  Cromwell's  career. 

Of  minor  lives  of  Cromwell  there  are  many  which 
deserve  notice.  A  little  sketch  for  German  readers  by 
Moritz  Brosch  is  commendable.37  It  contains  nothing 
new,  but  is  accurate  in  its  facts  and  was  intended  to  place 
before  the  author's  compatriots  a  correct  view  of  Crom- 
well, which  it  does.  Of  recent  lives  written  in  England, 
Tangye's  Two  Protectors™  though  of  no  great  value, 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  exposure  of  the  imposture 
known  as  the  Squire  papers,  setting  forth  clearly  the 
beginning  of  the  fraud.  Tangye  is  a  zealous  Crom- 
wellian.  A  creditable  little  treatise,  intended  for  English 
secondary  schools  is  Cornish's  life  of  Cromwell.39  It  is 
on  the  whole  remarkably  fair,  but  the  author  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Cromwell  was  somehow  a  bad  man,  though 
he  doesn't  quite  know  how.  A  fourth  volume,  written 
from  the  dissenting  standpoint,  and  finding  its  reason 
for  existence  in  the  Cromwell  tercentenary,  is  Pike's40 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  best  part  of  the  book  consists  in 
the  illustrations,  which  are  very  interesting.  The  point 
of  view  may  be  gathered  from  the  last  sentence, 
which  urges  all  dissenters  to  regard  the  "3ooth  anni- 
versary of  Cromwell's  birth  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
annals  of  free  and  Protestant  England."  A  better  book 

36  See  Mr.  Gardiner's  excellent  review  in  The  Contemporary  Review 
for  January,  1901. 

37  Oliver  Cromwell  und  die  Puritanische   Revolution.    Frankfurt-am- 
Main:  Riitter  und  Loning,  1886. 

38  The  two  Protectors,  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  by  Sir  Richard 
Tangye.    London:  Partridge,  1899. 

39  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  F.  W.  Cornish.  London:  Rivingtons,  1882. 

40  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  G.  H.  Pike.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin;  Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott,  1899. 
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is  Paterson's,  a  popular  story  of  Cromwell's  life,  based 
upon  secondary  sources.41 

A  publication  which  would  be  intensely  amusing  if  it 
were  not  so  intensely  exasperating,  is  Palgrave's42  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Palgrave  is  firmly  convinced  that  Oliver  was 
a  scoundrel,  and  in  particular  attempts  to  prove  that  he 
encouraged  the  numerous  plots  against  his  life  and 
government  in  order  to  strengthen  his  rule  by  suppress- 
ing them.  He  has  expended  much  ingenuity  and  con- 
siderable research  in  order  to  make  out  his  point,  but 
without  producing  a  scintilla  of  evidence  for  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Firth,  in  a  controversy  in  the  English  historical 
review,43  completely  annihilated  him.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  for  Mr.  Palgrave  adhered  to  his  opinions,  and 
returned  to  the  attack  in  the  Athenczum  in  1897,  using 
Henshaw's  plot  as  his  text.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gar- 
diner undertook  to  demolish  him,  which  he  satisfactorily 
achieved,  though  he  acknowledges  in  closing  that  he 
feels  hopeless  about  producing  any  impression  upon  Sir 
Reginald,  whose  difficulty,  he  says,  appears  to  be  "  pure 
hallucination."  44 

There  are  a  number  of  lives  by  Americans,  but  none 
of  them  is  creditable.  Perhaps  that  of  Rev.  R.  F.  Hor- 
ton  is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  "  a  study  in  personal 
religion,"  and  is  calmly  and  fairly  well  written,  but  can 
lay  no  claim  to  scholarship.45  A  second  book  by  an 

41  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  life  and  character,  by  A.  Paterson.  London: 
Stokes,  1900. 

49  Oliver  Cromwell,  an  appreciation  based  on  contemporary  evidence, 
by  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave.  London:  Sampson  Low,  1890. 

43  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  character  illustrated  by  himself.    Palgrave  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1886.    Cromwell  and  the  Insurrection  of 
1655,  by  Firth,  Eng.HistoricalR  eview,  iii,  323.    Reply  by  Palgrave,  ibid., 
521  and  722,  and  iv,  no.    Rejoinder  by  Firth,  ibid.,  313  and  525. 

44  Henshaw's  plot  against  the  Protector.     Palgrave  in  The  Athenceum, 
1898,  i,  470;  501;  534;  567.    Gardiner's  reply,  ibid,  631  and  724. 

45  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  R.  F.  Horton.    New  York:  Thos.  Whittaker, 


American  is  perhaps  the  most  worthless  life  of  Cromwell 
written  within  the  last  decade.  This  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  S.  H.  Church,46  an  upright,  well-intentioned  man, 
and  a  Cromwellian  enthusiast.  Acquainted  with  the 
printed  sources,  he  is  absolutely  devoid  of  all  ability  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad,  and  quotes  them 
indifferently.  It  is  not  going  beyond  strict  truth  to  say 
that  there  are  more  errors  than  pages  in  the  book.  A 
third  American  life  is  that  by  Col.  Roosevelt,47  whose 
courage  in  attempting  such  a  task  is  nothing  short  of 
effrontery.  His  manner  of  treatment  is  outgrown.  He 
regards  Charles  as  a  tyrant,  Laud  as  a  narrow-minded 
bigot,  Wentworth  as  a  renegade,  and  Cromwell  as  a  good 
man  led  astray  by  ambition.  Such  judgments  prove  the 
author  quite  unacquainted  with  recent  researches  or 
totally  incapable  of  profiting  by  them.  His  applications 
of  seventeenth  century  conditions  to  present-day  affairs 
in  America  betray  at  every  step  gross  ignorance  and  a 
lack  of  real  training  in  the  study  of  history.  The  book 
has  well  been  called  an  extempore  life. 

Of  publications  devoted  to  a  critical  appreciation  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  Cromwell's  career,  the  first  place 
must  be.given  to  a  remarkable  little  book  by  Mr.  Gardiner 
on  Cromwell' s  place  in  history?*  which  attempts  to  deter- 
mine Cromwell's  "relation  to  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical movements  of  his  time,  to  show  how  he  was 
influenced  by  them  and  influenced  them  in  turn."  The 
view  taken  is,  in  many  respects,  not  so  favorable  as  would 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Gardiner  regards  Cromwell  as 
a  soldier  rather  than  a  statesman;  declares  that  his  work 
was  destructive  and  in  no  way  constructive,  and  that  it 

46  Oliver  Cromwell;  a  history,  by  Samuel  Harden  Church.  New  York: 
Putnam,  1894. 

47  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.   New  York:  Scribner,  1900. 

48  Cromwell's  place  in  history.    London:  Longmans,  1897. 
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failed  and  was  bound  to  fail;  though  he  holds  that 
Cromwell  was  the  "  greatest  because  the  most  typical 
Englishman  of  all  time." 

The  Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland,  by  Prender- 
gast,  though  written  many  years  ago,49  is  still  the  best, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is 
written  from  the  sources  by  an  able  man  who,  however, 
is  a  little  too  severe  to  Cromwell.  An  article  by  Gardiner 
in  The  English  historical  review  on  the  Cromwellian 
settlement50  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Prender- 
gast,  since  it  shows  that  the  policy  was  not  so  savage  as 
the  latter  believed.  A  work  which  deserves  high  praise 
is  Murphy's  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  which  gives  a  concise 
history  of  Cromwell's  campaigns,  illustrated  with  excel- 
lent maps  and  plans.  It  is  well  executed  and  is 
fairly  temperate  in  its  tone.51 

An  excellent  treatment  of  many  of  the  social  and 
legal  characteristics  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Inderwick,  in  The  In- 
terregnum™ It  is  especially  valuable  for  legal  questions, 
and  as  showing  the  attempts  made  by  Cromwell  to 
reform  the  law.  On  these  subjects  the  author  is  an 
authority,  but  when  he  wanders  beyond  them  he  commits 
rather  grotesque  errors  due  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  period.  The  Constitutional  experiments 
of  the  Commonwealth™  by  Prof.  Edward  Jenks,  is  not  as 
valuable  as  Inderwick's  work.  The  writer's  researches 
might  have  been  much  more  thorough,  and  he  has  mis- 

*9  The  Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland,).  P.  Prendergast.  London: 
Longmans,  1870;  2d  edition  enlarged. 

80  The  transplantation  to  Connaught,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  700. 

51  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.  J.  Dublin: 
Gill,  1883;  2d  edition,  1896. 

62  The  Interregnum,  studies  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  F.  A.  Inderwick, 
Q.  C.    London:  Sampson  Low,  1891. 

63  The  constitutional  experiments  of  the    Commonwealth,  1649-1660. 
Cambridge:  University  press,  1890. 
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taken  the  real  proportions  of  his  task;  he  should  have 
begun  with  1642  instead  of  1649.  But  **  roust  always 
be  remembered  that  Prof.  Jenks  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
field.  His  treatment  of  the  institution  of  the  Major 
Generals,  which  is  particularly  weak,  is  fortunately  more 
than  supplemented  by  a  scholarly  article  on  that  subject 
published  by  Mr.  David  Rannie,54  which  supplies  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  about  this  interesting 
experiment,  laying  stress  upon  what  was  its  most  impor- 
tant feature,  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  local  government. 
Another  phase  of  constitutional  experiment  is  treated 
by  two  able  articles  in  The  Nation?*  which  give  a 
thorough  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  and  deserve  reading  by  every  student  of 
the  period;  and  much  the  same  ground  is  covered  by 
a  commendable  article  on  Cromwell 's  constitutional  experi- 
ments in  The  Nineteenth  century  for  March,  iQoo.56 

Oliver's  foreign  policy  has  been  treated  in  brief 
compass  by  Bischoffshausen,  a  German;57  by  Jacob  N. 
Bowman,  in  a  doctor's  thesis  written  at  Heidelberg;58  by 
Jones,  an  American,  who  has  written  on  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  Cromwell  and  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,55* 
and  by  Strong  in  an  article  on  The  causes  of  Cromwell's 
West  Indian  expedition^  These  productions  are  all 
creditable.  Bischoffshausen's  work  is  done  with  German 
thoroughness  and  German  powers  of  compression,  but 

84  English  historical  review,  x.,  471. 
"Vol.  66,  pp.  13  and  32. 

88  By  a  lawyer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wallis;  vol.  47,  p.  443- 

STDie  Politik  des  Protectors  Oliver  Cromwell  in  der  Auffassung  und 
Thatigkeit  seines  Ministers  des  Staatssecretars  John  Thurloe,  by  S.  von 
Bischoffshausen.  Innsbruck,  1899. 

•8The  protestant  interest  in  Cromwell's  foreign  policy.  Heidelberg,. 
1900. 

89  The    diplomatic    relations  between  Cromwell  and  Charles  X.,  of 
Sweden,  by  G.  Jones.    Lincoln:  Neb.  State  Journal  Co.,  1897. 

60  American  historical  review \  iv.,  228. 
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lacks  in  accuracy  in  details,  and  attributes  too  much  to 
Thurloe.  The  sketches  furnished  in  the  appendix  of 
Oliver's  foreign  policy  as  outlined  by  Thurloe  are  very 
valuable.  Bowman's  thesis  shows  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  Cromwell's  protestant  foreign  policy,  involv- 
ing, as  it  did,  an  alliance  of  Protestant  Europe  against 
Catholic  Europe,  and  a  defense  of  protestant  interests  in 
catholic  countries,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Vaudois.  It  proves  that  Cromwell's  policy  was  mistaken, 
and  also  that  Cromwell  was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to 
attempt  to  carry  it  out  when  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
anything  really  practicable.  Jones's  work  shows  care 
and  diligence,  and  is  the  best  presentation  of  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Sweden  at  that  time,  while 
Strong's  article  is  an  excellent  beginning  in  a  study  of 
Cromwell's  relations  to  the  colonies,  a  thoroughly 
neglected  field  of  investigation  which  deserves  study. 

On  the  military  side  of  Cromwell's  career  much  has 
been  done.  Gardiner,  of  course,  has  been  compelled  to 
take  up  the  discussion  in  his  history,  while  Mr.  Firth 
has  contributed  some  valuable  articles  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  His  descriptions  of  the 
battles  of  Marston  Moorsand  of  Dunbar  have  completely 
displaced  the  former  versions  just  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
had  embodied  them  in  his  history;  while  his  article  on 
Cromwell's  regiment  is  most  minute,  showing  how  and 
when  it  was  raised,  who  were  its  officers,  how  the  troops 
were  clothed,  armed,  and  horsed.61  Mr.  Alfred  Kings- 
ton has  presented  an  excellent  picture  of  the  formation 
of  the  Eastern  Association,  and  of  Cromwell's  activity 
in  1642-43,  but  he  is  uncritical  in  the  use  of  authorities.62 

81  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  new  series,  xii.,  17, 
xiv,  19.  The  raising  of  the  Ironsides,  ibid,  xiii.,  p.  17. 

69  East  Anglia  and  the  Civil  War.    London:  Eliot  Stock,  1897. 
Hertfordshire  during  the  Great  Civil  War.   London:  Eliot  Stock,  1894. 
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Colonel  Baldock's  book  gives  a  soldier's  view  of  a  soldier, 
but  is  lacking  in  scholarly  thoroughness,  and  is  defective 
as  to  the  facts."  The  best  of  these  military  histories  is 
probably  Mr.  W.  S.  Douglass's  Cromwell's  Scotch  cam- 
paigns, which  is  an  authority  on  that  subject.64  The  only 
offense  is  the  attempt  to  use  Carlylese.  Colonel  Ross  has 
also  published  a  good  book  in  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides?*  which  not  only  furnishes  an  excellent  history 
of  the  war  in  England,  but  helps  to  dispel  the  Squire  hoax. 
It  is  excellent  for  its  information  about  the  equipment 
and  organization  of  the  army.  Major  Wai  ford's  Parlia- 
mentary generals  must  also  be  given  a  place  among  the 
good  books.66  It  has  nothing  new,  but  popularizes  much 
that  others  have  done,  and  gives  valuable  opinions  on 
Cromwell's  tactics  and  strategy.  The  largest  and  fullest 
of  the  military  histories  is,  however,  the  work  of  a  Ger- 
man, Colonel  Hoenig,  who  is  the  first  of  continental 
writers  to  take  up  the  military  side  of  the  English  war, 
and  has  put  an  enormous  amount  of  study  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  criticisms  are  always  incisive  and  to  the  point, 
but  he  errs  frequently  in  respect  to  the  facts.  His  first 
volume  was  issued  just  before  Gardiner's  first  on  the 
Great  Civil  War,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  append  to 
his  account  forty  pages  of  corrections.67  On  the  navy  of 
the  Commonwealth  we  have  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  who  is  an  authority  on  English  naval 
history.68 

63  Cromwell  as  a  soldier,  by  Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Baldock.    London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.,  1899. 

64  London:  Eliot  Stock,  1898. 
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Lieut.-Col.  W.  G.  Ross.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  1899. 

66  "The  parliamentary  generals  of  the  Great  Civil  War;  by  Major  N.  L. 
Walford.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  1886. 

67  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Col.  Fritz  Hoenig,    3    vols.    Berlin:     Luck- 
hardt,  1887. 

68  Eng.  hist,  review,  xi.,  20. 
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The  best  summary  of  the  ideas  which  held  sway  in  the 
army,  and  of  Cromwell's  political  opinions,  is  Mr.  G.  P. 
Gooch's  History  of  English  democratic  ideas  in  the 
seventeenth  century™  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  this  writer  for  his  clearness,  his  penetration  in 
touching  always  the  essential  matter,  his  method  of  pre- 
sentation, and  his  style.  He  has  failed,  however,  to 
give  a  correct  and  fair  account  of  Hugh  Peters.  A 
little  book  by  Borgeaud  deserves  to  be  mentioned  also, 
though  not  comparable  in  fullness  or  knowledge  to 
Gooch's  work,70  and  an  article  of  value  in  the  same 
field  is  J.  G.  Dow's  Political  ideals  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth^ 

In  regard  to  church  affairs,  the  most  valuable  recent 
publication  is  Shaw's  History  of  the  English  church^ 
1640-1660.  Dr.  Shaw  has  performed  an  excellent  and 
needed  piece  of  work,  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  manner, 
and  in  a  temper  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.72  In 
addition  we  have  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd's  account  of 
Troubles  in  a  city  parish  under  the  Protectorate,  showing 
the  enormous  difficulties  with  which  Cromwell  had  to 
contend  in  attempting  to  carry  out  his  ecclesiastical 
plans,73  and  Glass's  Church  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  ex- 
cellent article,  clearly  explaining  the  plan  of  church 
government  supported  by  Cromwell,74  while  the  Rev.  H. 
W.  P.  Steven's  essay  on  An  ecclesiastical  experiment  in 

69  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1898. 

70  The  rise  of  modern  democracy  in  old  and  new  England,  by  C.  Bor- 
geaud, translated  by  Mrs.  Birkbeck  Hill.    London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  1894- 

71  English  historical  review,  vi.,  306. 

72  A  history  of  the  English  church,  1640-1660,  by  William  Shaw,  Litt.  D., 
2  vols.    London:  Longmans,  1900. 

73  English  historical  review,  x.,  41. 

74  The  church  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  H.  A.  Glass.    Contemporary 
review,  January,  1894,  p.  65. 
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Cambridgeshire,  16561-1658™  adds  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Waylen's  House  of  Cromwell  is  the  universally  recog- 
nized authority  for  all  genealogical  facts  concerning 
Cromwell  and  the  Cromwell  family.76  The  second 
edition  is  much  superior  to  the  first. 

Of  magazine  articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects  con- 
nected with  Cromwell,  there  is  an  enormous  number. 
Mr.  Firth  has  lucid  and  interesting  essays  on  Cromwell 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  furnishing  information  in  relation 
to  Cromwell's  opinions  on  the  lords,  his  intention  to 
erect  a  new  House  of  Peers,  on  Cromwell's  views  of 
sport)  and  on  his  court.  These  last  two  are  very  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  secular  side  of  the  puritan  character, 
too  little  known,  and  thanks  to  Lord  Macauley,  almost 
completely  misunderstood.77  There  is  an  entertaining 
article  by  R.  S.  Long,  explaining  what  to  many  people 
needs  no  explanation,  The  hatred  of  Oliver  Cromwell™ 
J.  W.  Fortescue  has  furnished  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Crom- 
weirs  veterans  in  Flanders™  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman, 
the  novelist,  has  published  an  interesting  and  valuable 
contribution  on  Cromweirs  kinsfolk**  which  shows 
clearly  Cromwell's  position  as  a  member  of  the  great 
county  families  of  England,  and  how  important  these 
connections  were  to  him  in  his  career.  Mr.  J.  H.  Round, 
in  two  articles  based  upon  what  happened  at  Colchester 
during  the  Protectorate,  tries  to  show  that  Cromwell 
introduced  the  scheme  so  much  affected  by  the  later 

76  English  historical  review \  x.,  744. 

76  House  of  Cromwell,  by  J.  Waylen,  ad  edition  revised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Cromwell.     London:  Eliot  Stock,  1897. 

77  Macmillan's  magazine,  vol.  71,  p.  151,  231;  and  vol.  70,  p.  587. 
The  court  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Cornhill  magazine,  vol.  76,  p.  349. 

78  Saturday  review,  vol.  79,  p.  819. 

79  Macmillari's  magazine,  vol.  69,  p.  360. 

80  English  historical  review ,  vi.,  48. 
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Stuarts  of  annulling  municipal  charters  and  granting  new 
ones  more  favorable  to  the  central  power.81  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  in  an  article  in  The  national  review  and  a  letter 
in  The  Athenczum  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  re- 
editing  Cromwell's  speeches,  severely  criticising  Carlyle 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this  piece  of 
work,  and  justly,  since  much  of  the  obscurity  on  which 
Carlyle  so  frequently  dissertates  is  not  Cromwell's  but 
Carlyle's.82  Lord  Roseberry  has  delivered  two  addresses 
on  Cromwell  which  are  worth  reading  as  being  appreci- 
ative estimates  of  a  great  statesman  by  a  statesman.83 
Walford's  Antiquarian  has  discussed  two  curious  ques- 
tions about  Cromwell,  the  well-known  "Saddle  letter" 
affair,  and  his  burial  place.84  R.  M.  Ramsey  has  written 
an  appreciative  article  on  Elizabeth  Claypole,  which  shows 
Cromwell's  affection  for  his  children;85  and  an  anonymous 
writer  has  given  a  good  account  of  The  surprise  of  Bovey 
Tracey? 

The  most  entertaining  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
Cromwellian  literature  are  a  number  in  The  English 
historical  review  concerning  the  Squire  papers.  They 
originated  in  the  publication  by  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  of 
the  correspondence  between  Carlyle  and  Fitzgerald 
about  Squire,  and  of  Carlyle's  notes  of  conversations  with 
Squire.  The  gratuitous  ease  with  which  both  of  these 
great  men  became  victims  is  everywhere  apparent,  but 

81  Cromwell  and  the  electorate,  Nineteenth  century ,  vol.  46,  p.  947. 

Colchester  during  the  Commonwealth  ;    English  historical  re-view, 
xv.,  641. 

89  Carlyle  as  an  editor  of  Cromwell's  speeches.  National  review,  Jan. 
1887;  Athenaeum,  1897,  i.,  313. 

83  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  speech  at  Cromwell's  tercentenary  celebration. 
London:  Hatchards,  1899. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  eulogy  and  appreciation,  Melrose,  1900. 

84  Vol.  xi.,  148  and  323;  vol.  xii.,  277. 
88  English  historical  re-view,  vii.,  37. 

86  Macmillaris  magazine,  vol.75,  p.  28. 
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Mr.  Wright  could  not  perceive  it.  Mr.  Gardiner  im- 
mediately published  a  short  note  which  disposed  of 
Squire,  but  Mr.  Wright  was  still  obdurate,  whereupon 
Mr.  Walter  Rye  undertook  to  enlighten  him,  produc- 
ing a  mass  of  evidence  which  brought  out  the  son  of 
Squire  in  a  long  and  rambling  answer.  Mr.  Rye  then 
turned  upon  the  new  adversary  and  in  a  few  words  dis- 
posed of  him.  Henceforth  the  man  who  puts  any  confi- 
dence in  the  Squire  papers  must  be  either  incorrigible  or 
wilfully  blind.87 

The  result  of  all  this  literary  activity  regarding  Crom- 
well has  been  to  reconstruct  the  man  for  the  first  time. 
He  is  presented  to  us  neither  as  the  tyrannical  hypocrite 
which  the  writers  of  the  i8th  century  painted  him,  nor 
as  the  faultless  monster  and  master  which  Carlyle  con- 
ceived. He  is  worlds  removed  from  both  these  concep- 
tions: a  great  man,  conservative  by  nature,  slow  to  form 
opinions,  with  marvelous  insight  but  almost  devoid  of 
foresight,  moderate  in  his  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions, tolerant  and  anxious  to  rule  as  a  constitutional 
governor,  and  instead  of  despising  law,  constitution  and 
Parliament,  full  of  an  abiding  faith  in  all  three. 

87  The  Squire  papers,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  English  historical  review, 
i.,  311;  Gardiner's  note,  ibid.,  517;  answer  in  The  Academy,  by  Wright,  May 
2,  1885;  reply  by  Rye,  English  historical  review,  i.,  521  and  744;  Squire's  re- 
joinder, ibid.,  ii.,  142;  Rye's  answer,  ibid.,  342. 
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BY-LAWS 

I.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

II.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be: 

1.  To  encourage  and  promote   bibliographical 
study  and  research. 

2.  To  compile  and  publish  special  bibliographies. 

3.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  history  of  books  and 
libraries. 

III.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of   a   council,    consisting   of   president,   vice-president, 
secretary,    treasurer,    and    three    other  members,  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

IV.  Any  vacancy  in  the  council  occuring  during 
the  year,  may  be  filled  by  the  council  until  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

V.  The  duties  of  the  council  shall  be: 

1.  To  keep  itself  informed  of  the  bibliographical 
work  that  is  being  done  by  members  of  the 
Society,  and  by  others. 

2.  To  consider  plans  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  publications  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Society. 

3.  To  call  the  attention  of  members  to  biblio- 
graphical work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

4.  To  arrange  for  reports  and  papers  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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VI.  Any  person  interested  in  bibliography,  who  has 
received  the  recommendation  of   the  council,  may  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present. 

VII.  The  annual  fee  shall  be  two  dollars,  to  be  paid 
in  October.     Members  shall  on  payment  of  twenty-five 
dollars  be  considered  life  members  and  be  exempt  from 
further  fees.     Members  whose  fees  have  been  in  arrears 
more  than  one  year  shall  be  dropped  from  the  Society. 

VIII.  Members  who  have  selected  some  subject  for 
bibliographical  research  shall  inform  the  council  thereof 
as  early  as  possible,  and  be  prepared  to  report  on  the 
same  at  some  meeting  of  the  Society. 

IX.  The  Society  shall   meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  council  may  deter- 
mine,   for   the   purpose    of    receiving   reports    on    the 
progress  of  the  work  undertaken  by  members,  and  to 
listen  to  some  paper  on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Society.     One  meeting  shall  be  held  in 
April,  and  this  shall  be  the  annual  meeting  for  election 
of  the  council.     At  this  meeting  the  outgoing  council 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Society. 

X.  Additions  or  amendments  to  these  by-laws  shall 
be  proposed  in  writing  to  the  council.     Such  proposi- 
tions shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  thereof  in 
the  call  for  the  meeting. 
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